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THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 626.) 


The unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
marked the vocation of Christians when first 
called. Forbearing one another in love with all 


lowliness and meekness and long suffering, was, 


according to the touching exhortation of the 
Apostle Paul, the way by which believers were 
to walk worthy of their vocation. 

It appears to have been the earnest desire of 
Thomas Story to be well assured that the peo- 
ple with whom he was thus far satisfied, even 
beyond his expectation, as the people of God, 
did, in such points as these, agree with the idea 
he had conceived of the state of the Church of 
Christ. He desired to know “the spirit in 
which they managed the discipline and business 
of their Society in religious matters’’—whether 
“they were able to suffer any persecution or op- 
position for true religion when thereunto called 
in the course of Divine Providence ;” and fur- 
ther to be satisfied, “that the characteristic 
mark of the disciples of Christ should be fairly 
upon them, ‘to love one another,’ not in word 
and in tongue only, but in deed and in truth; 
and that they should be preserved by that love, 
in uniformity and unity among themselves; and 
also be loving and kind to all men as occasion 
might offer; and evince the same, by doing them 
good and never any harm. These qualifica- 
tions,” he says, “I had deemed sufficient to 
demonstrate such to be the children of God 
brought forth in his image, righteousness and 
true holiness in the inner man.” 

He was therefore willing to accept an invita- 
tion soon after extended to him, to attend a 
meeting for the business and affairs of the So- 
ciety. “At this ineeting, a discussion arose op 
some important question of discipline, which 
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was not conducted without warmth on both 
sides. Friends becoming uneasy, lest this 
should give offence to Thomas Story, prudently 
arranged it so that he should retire for a time. 
He perceived their good intent, but he says, 
‘“‘as my mind in the time of silence in the 
meeting had been comforted in the life of truth, 
I remained under the sense of it, having taken 
little other notice of what had passed in point 
of argument, than in what spirit they managed 
and contended on each side.” A deep though it 
now entered his mind, whether these could be 
the people of God, since they seemed to be 
divided among themselves. Dwelling under this 
silent concern, it became manifest to him that 
there were two spirits contending: “The first 
was truth, establishing himself in his wn na- 
ture, a lawgiver and ruler in every meniber of 
his church and body, as alone needful unto them 
who were truly so. But as He who knoweth 
all things, did foresee that many would in time 
come into that profession, as of old, without any 
knowledge of divine truth or the work of it in 
themselves,—by education, tradition, imitation, 
Ke. »—who, not being under the rule ‘and law of 
grace in the second birth, would act and say of 
themselves, contrary to ‘the way of truth and 
the church of the living God; therefore, in his 
wisdom and power working in the minds of the 
just, he had early established and was yet more 
firmly establishing a due order among his peo- 
ple, for preserving the right, and passing judg- 
ment and condemnation on the wrong and evil 
doers ; that such as should profess the truth of 
God, and yet walk contrary to the same, bring- 
ing forth fruits of another kind, might be 
bounded and confined by outward moral rules, 
adapted to human reason and understanding.” 
The second was the spirit of the world, “ which 
had been and still was working in the other sort, 
to oppose all order and discipline, and to live 
loose as they list, without any rule or account 
to the Society, though professing the same truth 
with them; wanting to be judged only by their 
own light, or what they called so, and accounta- 
ble only to the spirit within themselves.” 

“ During this time of silence, I clearly beheld 
the contrary natures and ends of these differing 
spirits; the one truth, the other error; the one 
light, the other darkness ; the one for moral vir- 
tue and a holy, pure mind, and the other for a 
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loose, unbounded liberty; and yet, that these 
last, as creatures, did not see the sophistry of 
the evil one to whom themselves were instru- 
ments, nor the snare; but intended well in their 
own view and bon of conceiving things.” 

‘‘ As these distinctions were gradually made 
clear in my understanding at that time, the load 
and trouble I was under abated ; and at last my 
mind settled down again to its own centre, in 
peace, and became serene before. Being 
fully sensible of this, 1 was cheerful, and said | 
to the Friend who had accompanied me out of | 
the meeting, we may now return into the house, 
for the danger is entirely over. I knew thy 
meaning before we came out of the other room, 
and commend your care and caution.” 

His father being strongly opposed to Friends, 
and not allowing them to come to his house, 
which was still the home of Thomas Story, there 


as 


his own spirit and understanding, I must de- 
cline that way, and trust in the Spirit of Christ, 
the divine author of the Holy Scriptures.” 

In the interview which occurred a few days 
after, it proved that the view taken of the Doctor's 
mode of preparing himself for the discussion 
was correet, as he had folded down such pas- 
sages of Scripture as he purposed to use. 


[To be continued.) 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

My father being in the commission of the 
peace, and going to a petty sessions at Watling- 
ton, | waited on him thither. And when we 
came near the town, the coachman seeing a 
nearer and easier way than the common road, 
through a corn-field, aud that it was wide enough 
for the wheels to run, without endamaging the 
corn, turned down there. Which being observed 


OF 


had been but little opportunity for conversation | by an husbandman, who was at plough not far 
manpopting: the religious principles of the So- | off, he ran to us, and stopping the coach, poured 
ciety, and he had not yet read any of their books. forth a mouthfal of complaints, in none of the best 
“ But,” he says, “I was favored of the Lord | language, for driving over the corn. My father 
with something to give me understanding and | mildly answered him, ‘that if there was an of- 
support in that time of need, more excellent than | | fence committed, he must rather impute it to 
books; for that book, which had been sealed as | his servant, than ‘himeelf; since he neither di- 


with seven seals, was now in measure opened 
by the powerful voice of the Lion of the royal 
tribe, the Holy Lamb of God; even the book 
of the eternal law of God; the law of the Spirit 


of life from the Father, by Christ, the Son, the 
Redeemer of the world, and my delight was to 


read day and night therein. a 


“ By this I profited more, in a short time, in 
the knowledge of God and the things of his 
holy kingdom, than if I could have read and 
understood all the written and printed books in 
the world.” 

About this time, Dr. Gilpin, described by 
Thomas Story as “‘a man of great learning, re- 
ligtous in his way, an ancient preacher and writer 
too, famous in Oliver's time, and a throne among 
his brethren,” with whose son, who was a coun- 
sellor, he had studied law, having heard with 
concern of his going among the Quakers, in- 
vited him to his house, at Scaleby C Castle, and 
desired to see some of the Quaker books, sup- 
posing that Thomas Story had been imposed 
upon by reading them. 

Upon receiving this invitation, his first thought 
was to prepare himself to dstend his sentiments, 
particularly in regard to the sacraments as they 
are commonly termed—the point on which he 
expected to be attacked. He commenced by 
searching the Scriptures for this purpose, but 
becoming uneasy and clouded, he laid them 
aside, and sat still, looking towards the Lord 
for counsel. 

“Then,” he says, “it was clear to my under- 
standing, that as he was in his own will and 
strength, though with a good intent, searching 
the letter and depending upon that, and his ewn 
wisdom, acquirements and subtilty, leaning to 


rected him to drive that way, nor knew which 
way he drove.’ Yet added, ‘ that he going 
to such an inn at the town; whither if he came, 
he would make him full satisfaction for what- 
soever damage he had sustained thereby.’ And 
so on he went, the man venting his discontent, 
as he went back, in angry accents. At the 
town, upon inquiry, we understood that it was 
often used and without damage, being broad 
enough; but that it was not the common road, 
which yet lay not far from it, and was also good 
enough ; wherefore my father bid his man drive 
home that way. 

It was late in the evening when we returned, 
and very dark; and this quarrelsome man, who 
had troubled himself and us in the morning, 
having gotten another lusty fellow, like himself, 
to assist him, waylaid us in the night, expecting 
we would return the same way we came. But 
when they found we did not, but took the com- 
mon way, angry that they were disappointed, 
and loath fo lose their purpose, which was to 
put an abuse upon us, they coasted over to us 
in the dark, and laying hold on the horses’ 
bridles, stopt them from going on. My father 
asking his man, what the reason was that he 
went not on, was answered, that there were two 
men at the horses’ heads, who held them back, 
and would not suffer them to go forward. 
Whereupon my father opening the boot, stept 
out, and I followed close at his heels. Going 
up to the place where the men stood, he de- 
manded of them the reason of this assault. 
They said we were upon the corn. We knew, 
by the ruts, we were not on the corn, but in 
the common way, and told them so. But they 
told us they were resolved they would not let 
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with hesenen heed, 


us go on any farther, And whensoever afterwarcée 


back again. My father endeavored, by gentle 
reasoning, to persuade them to forbear, and not 
to run themselves farther into the danger of the 
law, which they were ran too far into already; but 
they rather derided him for it. Seeing there- 
fore, fair means would not work upon them, he 
spoke more roughly to them, charging them to 
leliver their clubs, for each of them had a great 
club in his hand, somewhat like those which are 
alled quarter-staves. They thereupon, laugh- 
ing, told him they did not bring them thither 
for that end. Thereupon my father, turning 
his head to me, said, ‘Tom, disarm them.’ 

I stood ready at his elbow, waiting only for 
the word of command. For being naturally of 
a bold spirit, full then of youthful heat, and 
that too heightened by the sense I had, not only 
of the abuse, but insolent behaviour of those rude 
fellows—my blood began to boil and my fingers 
itched, as the saying is, to be de aling with them. 
W he re ‘fore ste p p hg boli lly forward, to lay hold 
mn the staff of him that was nearest to me, I 
Sirrah, deliver your weapon. He there- 
upon raised his club, ‘which was big enough to 
have knocked down an ox, intending no doubt 
to have knocked me down with it, as probably he 
would have done, had I not, in the twinkling of 
in eye, whipt out my rapier and made a pass 
upon him, I could not have failed running him 
through up to the hilt, had he stood his ground 
but the sudden and unexpected sight of my bright 
blade glittering in the dark night, did so amaze 
and terrify the man, that slipping aside, he 
avoided my thrust; and letting his staff sink 
betook himself to his heels for safety, which his 
companion seeing, fled also. I followed the 
former as fast as I could, but fear gave him 
wings, and made him fly swiftly; so that al 
though I was accounted very nimble, yet the 
farther we ran the more ground he gained on 
me, and I could not overtake him; which made 
me think he took shelter under some bush 
which he knew where to find, though I did not 
I was gone so far beyond my knowledge, that I 
understood not which way to go, till by hallooing, 
and being hallooed to again, | was directed where 
to find my company. 

At that time, and for a good while after, I 
had no regret upon my mind for what I had 
done, and designed to have done, in this case ; 
but went on, in a sort of bravery, resolving to 
kill, if I could, any man that should make the 
like attempt, or put any affront upon us; and 
for that reason, seldom went afterwards upon 
those public services, without a loaded pistol in 
my pocket. But when it pleased the Lord, in 
his infinite goodness, to call me out of the spirit 
and ways of the world, and give me the know- 
ledge of his saving Truth, where by the actions 
of my past life were set in order before me—a 
sort of horror seized on me, when I considered 
how near I had been to the staining of my hands 


“3 
sald, 


[ went that way, and indeed as often since as the 
matter has come to my remembrance, my soul 
has blessed the Lord for my deliverance, and 
thanksgiving and praises have arisen in my 
heart,—as now, at the relating of it, they do,— 
to him who preserved and withheld me from 
shedding man’s blood. Which is the reason, I 
have given this account of that action, that 
others may be warned by it.* 


From The Friend. 

On looking over some old manuscripts in ny 
possession, I discovered a minute from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in Phila- 
delphia, in the Ninth month, 1787, and the 
Memorial of Advices, issued at London, in 
1775, to which it refers. 

After an attentive perusal thereof, I am im- 
pressed with the conviction, that they were 
originally given forth under the influence of that 
Divine authority, which was, at times, so freely 
meted out to our early Friends, and believing 
that some parts of them are well adapted to the 
situation of some in the present day, and that a 
renewed revival of them, after a lapse of so many 
years, would be beneficial, not only to some 
ministers and elders, but to many others also, I 
im induced to forward them for insertion in 
‘The Friend.” W. N. 


Fifth month, 


Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, held in Philadel- 
phia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., in 
the Ninth month, 1787. 

It being the sense of this meeting, that the 
revival of those pertinent and weighty advices 
issued by our brethren in London, at their 
Yearly Meeting in 1775, for the especial use 
and notice of ministers and elders, may tend to 
our improvement and solid instruction, it is 
therefore recommended to our several Quarterly 
Meetings to promote the reading and ‘consider- 
ing them at such proper times and seasons, as to 


ew Jersey, 1856. 


Abstracts from the 


them may appear most likely to answer the 
valuable purposes for which they were intended. 
The clerk of this meeting being desired to fur- 
nish each Quarter with an abstract of our 
minutes made on this occasion, and also with a 
copy of those advices. 

Extracted from the minutes of said Yearly 
Meeting, by Henry Dainker, Clerk. 

A memorial of some necessary advices recom- 
mended to ministers and clerks as caution and 
counsel, in the love of the gospel. 

lst. Against undue and restless behaviour, 
under the ministry of any Friend, whilst in the 
unity of the body. 

2d. That all be cautious of using unnecessary 
preambles, and laying too great a stress on their 


* Thomas Ellwood appears at that time to have been 
about eighteen years of age. 
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waounded liberty ; and yet, that these 
last, as creatures, did not see the sophistry of 
the evil one to whom themselves were instru- 
ments, nor the snare; but intended well in their 
own view and way of conceiving things.” 

‘‘ As these distinctions were gradually made 
clear in my understanding at that time, the load 
and trouble I was under abated ; and at last my 
mind settled down again to its own centre, in 
peace, and became serene before. Being 
tully sensible of this, 1 was cheerful, and said 
to the Friend who had accompanied me out of 
the meeting, we may now return into the house, 
for the danger is entirely over. I knew thy 
meaning before we came out of the other room, 
and commend your care and caution.” 

His father being strongly opposed to Friends, 
and not allowing them to come to his house, 
which was still the home of Thomas Story, there 
had been but little opportunity for conversation 
respecting the religious principles of the So- 
ciety, and he had not yet read any of their books. | 
But,” he says, “I was favored of the Lord 
with something to give me understanding and | 
support in that time of need, more excellent than | 
books; for that book, which had been sealed as 
with seven seals, was now in measure opened 
by the powerful voice of the Lion of the royal 
tribe, the Holy Lamb of God; even the book 
of the eternal law of God; the law of the Spirit 
of life from the Father, by Christ, the Son, the 
Redeemer of the world, and my delight was to 
read day and night therein.’ 

“ By this | profited more, in a short time, in 
the knowledge of God and the things of his 
holy kingdom, than if I could have read and 
understood all the written and printed books in 
the world.” 

About this time, Dr. Gilpin, described by 
Thomas Story as ‘‘a man of great learning, re- 
ligtous in his way, an ancient preacher and writer 
too, famous in Oliver's time, and a throne among 
his brethren,” with whose son, who was a coun- 
sellor, he had studied law, having heard with 
concern of his going among the Quakers, in- 
vited him to his house, at Sealeby ( Castle, and 
desired to see some of the Quaker books, sup- 
posing that Thomas Story had been imposed 
upon by reading them. 

Upon receiving this invitation, his first thought 
was to prepare himself to defend his sentiments, 
particularly in regard to the sacraments as they 
are commonly termed—the point on which he 
expected to be attacked. He commenced by 
searching the Scriptures for this purpose, but 
becoming uneasy and clouded, he laid them 
aside, and sat still, looking towards the Lord 
for counsel. 

“ Then,” he says, “it was clear to my under- 
standing, that as he was in his own will and 
strength, though with a good intent, searching 
the letter and depending upon that, and his ewn 
wisdom, acquirements and subtilty, leaning to 


loose, 


as 
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his own spirit and understanding, I must de- 
cline that way, and trust in the Spirit of Christ, 
the divine author of the Holy Scriptures.” 

In the interview which occurred a few days 
after, it proved that the view taken of the Doctor’s 
mode of preparing himself for the discussion 
was correet, as he had folded down such pas- 
sages of Scripture as he purposed to use. 


[To be continued.) 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

My father being in the commission of the 
peace, and going to a petty sessions at Watling- 
ton, | waited on him thither. And when we 
came near the town, the coachman seeing a 
nearer and easier way than the common road, 
through a corn-field, aud that it was wide enough 
for the wheels to run, without endamaging the 
corn, turned down there. Which being observed 
by an husbandman, who was at plough not far 


| off, he ran to us, and stopping the coach, poured 


forth a mouthful of complaints, iv none of the best 
| language, for driving over the corn. My father 
mildly answered him, ‘that if there was an of- 
fence committed, he must rather impute it to 
his servant, than himself; since he neither di- 
rected him to drive that way, nor knew which 
way he drove.’ Yet added, ‘that he was going 
to such an inn at the town; whither if he came, 


| he would make him full satisfaction for what- 


soever damage he had sustained thereby.’ And 
so on he went, the man venting his discontent, 
as he went back, in angry accents. At the 
town, upon inquiry, we understood that it was 
often used and without damage, being broad 
enough; but that it was not the common road, 
which yet lay not far from it, and was also good 
enough ; wherefore my father bid his man drive 
home that way. 

It was late in the evening when we returned, 
and very dark; and this quarrelsome man, who 
had troubled himself and us in the morning, 
having gotten another lusty fellow, like himself, 
to assist him, waylaid us in the night , expecting 
we would return the same way we came. But 
when they found we did not, but took the com- 
mon way, angry that they were disappointed, 
and loath fo lose their purpose, which was to 
put an abuse upon us, they coasted over to us 
in the dark, and laying hold on the horses’ 
bridles, stopt them from going on. My father 
asking his man, what the reason was that he 
went not on, was answered, that there were two 
men at the horses’ heads, who held them back, 
and would not suffer them to go forward. 
Whereupon my father opening the boot, stept 
out, and I followed close at his heels. Going 
up to the place where the men stood, he de- 
manded of them the reason of this assault. 
They said we were upon the corn. We knew, 
by the ruts, we were not on the corn, but in 
the common way, and told them so. But they 
told us they were resolved they would not let 
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any farther, but would smoke us go 
back again. My father endeavored, by gentle 
reasoning, to persuade them to forbear, and not 
to run themselves farther into the danger of the 
law, which they were ran too far into already ; ; but 
they rather derided him for it. Seeing there- 
fore, fair means would not work upon them, he 
spoke more roughly to them, charging them to 
leliver their clubs, for each of them had a great 
lub in his hand, somewhat like those which are 
valled quarter-staves. They thereupon, laugh- 
ing, told him they did not bring them thither 
for that end. Thereupon my father, turning 
his head to me, said, ‘Tom, disarm chem,’ 

I stood ready at his elbow, waiting only for 
the word of command. For being naturally of 

1 bold spirit, full then of youthful heat, and 
thet too he ighte ned by the sense I had, not only 
of the abuse, but insolent behaviour of those rude 
fellows—my blood began to boil and my fingers 
itched, as the s: ying is, to be dealing with them. 
Wherefore stepping bol lly forward, to lay hold 
the staff of him that was nearest to me, I 
said, Sirrah, deliver your weapon. He there- 
upon raised his club, which was big enough to 
have knocked down an ox, intending no doubt 
to have knocked me down with it, as probably he 
would have done, had I not, in the twinkling of 
in eye, whipt out my rapier and made a pass 
upon him, I could not have failed running him 
through up to the hilt, had he stood his ground; 
but the sudden and unexpected sight of my bright 
blade glittering in the dark night, did so amaze 
and terrify the man, that slipping aside, he 
avoided my thrust; and letting his staff sink, 
betook himself to his heels for safety, which his 
companion fled I followed the 
former as fast as I could, but fear gave him 
wings, and made him fly swiftly; so that al- 
though I was accounted very nimble, yet the 
farther we ran the more ground he gained on 
me, and I could not overtake him; which made 
me think he took shelter under some bush, 
which he knew where to find, though I did not. 
I was gone so far beyond my knowledge, that I 
understood not which way to go, till by hallooing, 
and being hallooed to again, I was directed where 
to find my company. 6 

At that time, and for a good while after, I 
had no regret upon my mind for what I had 
done, and designed to have done, in this case ; 
but went on, in a sort of bravery, resolving to 
kill, if I could, any man that should make the 
like attempt, or put any affront upon us; and 
for that reason, seldom went afterwards upon 
those public services, without a loaded pistol in 
my pocket. But when it pleased the Lord, in 
his infinite goodness, to call me out of the spirit 
and ways of the world, and give me the know- 
ledge of his saving Truth, whereby the actions 
of my past life were set in order before me—a 
sort of horror seized on me, when | considered 
how near I had been to the staining of my hands 


ro on 
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with human blood. 


And whensoever afterwar¢'s 
[ went that way, and indeed as often since as the 
matter has come to my remembrance, my soul 
has blessed the Lord for my deliverance, and 
thanksgiving and praises have arisen in my 
heart,—as now, at the relating of it, they do,— 
to him who preserved and withheld me from 
shedding man’s blood. Which is the reason, I 
have given this account of that action, that 
others may be warned by it.* 


From The Friend. 

On looking over some old manuscripts in ny 
possession, I discovered a minute from the Year 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in Phila- 
delphia, in the Ninth month, 1787, and the 
Memorial of Advices, issued at London, 
1775, to which it refers. 

After an attentive perusal thereof, I am im- 
pressed with the conviction, that they were 
originally given forth under the influence of that 
Divine authority, which was, at times, so freely 
meted out to our early Friends, and believing 
that some parts of them are well adapted to the 
situation of some in the present day, and that a 
renewed revival of them, after a lapse of so many 
years, would be beneficial, not only to some 
ministers and elders, but to many others also, I 
am induced to forward them for insertion in 
‘¢The Friend.” W.N. 


Fifth month, 1856. 


Abstracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, held in Philadel- 
phia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., in 
the Ninth month, 1787 


in 


New Jersey, 


It being the sense of this meeting, that the 
revival of those pertinent and weighty advices 
issued by our brethren in London, at their 
Yearly Meeting in 1775, for the especial use 
and notice of ministers and elders, may tend to 


our improvement and solid instruction, it is 
therefore recommended to our several Quarterly 
Meetings to promote the reading and ‘consider- 
ing them at such proper times and ses Asons, as to 
them may appear most likely to answer the 
valuable purposes for which they were intended. 
The clerk of this meeting being desired to fur- 
nish each Quarter with an abstract of our 
minutes made on this occasion, and also with a 
copy of those advices. 

Extracted from the minutes of said Yearly 
Meeting, by Henry Dainker, Clerk. 

A memorial of some necessary advices recom- 
mended to ministers and clerks as caution and 
counsel, in the love of the gospel. 

lst. Against undue and restless behaviour, 
under the ministry of any Friend, whilst in the 
unity of the body. 

2d. That all be cautious of using unnecessary 
preambles, and laying too great a stress on their 


* Thomas Ellwood appears at that time to have been 
about eighteen years of age. 
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testimony by too positively asserting a divine 
motion, and frequently repeating the same, 
seeing no such pretensions will obtain credit, 
where it is not manife stly so; and where it is, 
the baptizing power of truth, accompanying the 
words, is the best evidence. 

3d. Against misquoting and misapplying the 
holy Scriptures; and it is desired that all those 
concerned be frequent in reading them. 

4th. To be careful how they fall upon dis- 
puted points in their testimony, and making 
such objections as they do not clearly answer, 
and also against giving repeated expectations 
of coming to a conclusion, recommending the 
people, Xe. 

5th. Against hurting meetings towards con- 
clusion by unnecessary additions, when the 
meeting was left well before. 

6th. Against unbecoming tones, sounds, ges- 
tures and all affectation, which are not agreeable 
to Christian gravity. 

7th. Against undertaking, or running into 
employments they have not knowledge or ex- 
perience of, as some have done to their own 
hurt, the injury of others, and the reproach of 
their religious profession, but to employ them- 
selves in business they are acquainted with, and 
to avoid an idle life. 

8th. Not to speak against persons, or report 
things on hearsay, but to treat with the parties 
concerned, and thereby prevent sowing discord. 

9th. That their apparel, and the furniture of 
their houses, their tables and way of living, may 
be within decency, moderation and temperance, 
that they be therein good examples to others. 

10th. Against men and women’s trav elling as 
companions in service, to avoid all occasions of 
offence thereby, 

llth. To beware of too much familiarity, 
tending to draw out the affections of one another 
to their hurt. 

12th. That ministering Friends be careful not 
to hinder one another’s service in public meet- 
jugs, but every one to have a tender regard for 
others, that nothing be offered with a view to 
popularity, but in humility and the fear of the 
Lord. 

13th. Against running in their own wills to 
disturb or interrupt any people in their worship, 
or presuming to prophesyin their own spirits 
against any nation, city, town, people or person. 

14th. That ministers, when they travel in the 
service of Truth, be careful not to make their 
visits burthensome, or the gospel chargeable. 

15th. That ministers and elders be careful to 
keep their whole conversation unspotted, being 
examples of meekness, temperance, patience and 
charity. 

16th. And lastly, as prayer and supplication 
to God is a special part of his worship, it must 
be performed in spirit, with a right understand- 
ing, seasoned with grace. Therefore let minis- 
ters be careful how and what they offer in prayer, 


| who might hesitate to accept the faith. 


—_—w 


aveiding: many words and repetitions, and not t 
run from supplication i into declaration, as though 
the Lord wanted information, and let all be 
cautious of too often repeating the high and 
holy name or his attributes ina long conclusion, 
neither let prayer be in a formal and customary 
way to conclude a meeting, without an awful 
sense of Divine assistance, attending the mind 


DISCOVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
“(Concluded from page 639.) 

On the average, the sick list was moderate 
Fever was in all cases treated with heavy doses 
of quinine, and what must be regarded as almost 
a miracle in the African Lowlands, there was not 
a single death during the whole voyage. The 
banks of the river were well studded with cities, 
and the inhabitants, to all appearance, dwelt in 
peace and safety. Huts and tilled land were 
found near the banks, which was not the case in 
1841, when Mr. Crowther went up the Niger, 
and war and tumult were everywhere prevalent. 

The expedition of that year consisted of thre: 
steamers, which entered the Nun mouth of the 
Niger on the 15th of August. On the 5th of 
September, as they lay before Idda, fever broke 
out and death began its fatal work. They were 
obliged to send back two of the steamers with 
the sick. The third continued the voyage, but 
on the 4th of October, when she reached the 
heights of Egga, all the engineers were sick, 
and only three white men were left able to do 
duty. The river was rapidly falling, and they 
were compelled to return to the sea, which they 
reached on the 16th. Then the country about 
the Niger was in a very different political con- 
dition. For Africa too has her history, her 
great revolutions, conquerors and empires, as wi 
now learn from the chronicles of Timbuctu, with 
which Dr. Barth has made us acquainted. In 
1841, the valley of the Niger was laid waste by 
the Felatasy or Falas, a name derived from Paulo, 
plural Falbe, which means yellow or brown. 
Concerning the history of this pastoral race, 
which immigrated into Haussa last century, 
KGlle says in his Polyglotta: 

“After they had lived long upon these pro- 
ducts of thew herds, in the forests and on the 
meadows, pasturing their cattle, one of their 
priests, whose name was Fodie, hada vision 
which marks an epoch in the history of all Cen- 
tral and Western Africa. In this vision it was 
revealed to Fodie that all the beautiful country 
round about, with all its populous cities find 
countless villayes, belonged to the followers of 
the Prophet, that is to the Felatas, and that Fo-, 
die himself was commissioned by God, with the 
aid of the Faithful, to reseue those blooming 
meadows and fruitful fields and lovely valleys 
from the hand of the Kaffir, and to convert all 
the Kaffirs to Islam, putting to the sword any 
Fired 
' with this inspiration, Fodie called on all faithfut 
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slatas from ther re to ‘the Atlantic coast, to fight 
the battles of Islam and to subject all the heathen 
tribes of Africa to the religion of God and his 
prophet. And like an electric shock this mes- 
sage ran through all the countries of the Felatas, 
and with magic power transformed shepherds 
jnto warriors. Fodie socn saw himself surroun- 
ded by an army, conscious that it was uncon- 
querab le and greedy for battle. So, in the be- 
ginning of the present century, while Napoleon 
was preparing for.the conquest of Europe, began 
that remarkable movement among the F elatas 


in Africa, which, though it is not hinted at in 
our universal histories, was written in rivers of 


blood upon the pages of that real universal his- 
tory where all the deeds of men are recorded. 
On the spot where Fodie had this vision he af- 
terward founded the city of Sokoto, now the great 
central seat of the power of the Felatas in Afri- 
ca, 

After the great mortality of the expedition of 


1841, it required considerable time to accumu | 


The | 


late courage enough to attempt another. 
success of the Pl iad j is no small encouragement 
to perseverance in that path to Central “Africa. 
This good fortune depended principally upon the 
Pleiad commencing the voyage a month earlier 
than the previous expedition, before the rainy 
season had overflowed the swamps of the delta 
and poisoned it with malaria. The climate ap- 
pears to be much better higher up the river. 
Had the precaution been taken to establish in 
advance depots of coal at friendly cities along 
the river, the voyage might have been very much 
extended. Perhaps this experience will be made 
use of in the next expedition. 

When the Pleiad arrived at the heights of 
Abo on the Niger, Mr. Crowther’s attention 
was excited by the masses of men who lined the 
banks, attracted by the strange appearance of a 
steamboat. 
of large herds of horned cattle showed that the 
country must be thickly peopled, and the mode 
of life of the natives must be very regular. 

As they left Idda, which is on the left bank 
of the Niger, it became still more evident to Mr. 
Crowther. that, since the devastations of the Fe- 
Jatas in 1841, the population had abandoned the 
right bank and settled on the left. In the neigh- 
borhood of the mouth of the Binue there was 
scarcely a village to be seen on the right bank, 
while on the left many new cities and villages 
had been built. This portion of the Valley of 
the Niger reminded Mr. Crowther, by its high, 
rocky banks, of the Rhine. 

On entering the Binue, they found a new lan- 
guage—that of Igbiraor Panda. In 1841, the 
Felatas made an inroad into this country, 
equipped with horses, firelocks, cutlasses, bows 
and arrows, killed many men and carried away 
many more slaves. These piratical expedi- 
tions have not been given up to this day. Only 
three months before the arrival of the Pleiad, 


as 


This circumstance and the presence | 


the great city of Panda was destroyed, and the 
inhabitants of the right bank were compelled to 
tuke refuge on an island in the river, where, in 
pitiable plight, they were able to satisfy only 
their most pressing necessities. 

On the 16th of August the Pleiad reached the 
Doma or Jugu country, which the Bornouese of 
Haussa and Nafi call Kororofa. It is subject to 
the Felatas and pays them a tribute. On the 
Southern bank are the Michi. This tribe is a 
confederation of fugitive slaves who have run 
away from their Felata masters. They defeat 
all attempts at enforcing Fugitive Slave laws by 
always going armed with poisoned arrows. 

Although the Niger sets a limit to the depre- 
dations of the Felatas, still they have gained a 
firm footing on the left bank of the Binue, in 
| the Chibu country, and the kingdom of Wakari. 
From thence they occasionally make an incursion 
into Kororofa and the country of the Michi to 
capture slaves, whom they use to transport ivory 
to Kano and Bornou, where they sell them. As 
the men are generally absent on these expedi- 
tions, the land is tilled mostly by the labor of 
women and crippled male slaves. They raise no 
| yams, bananas, or oranges, only maize, Indian 
| millet and dawuro—corn. Rice is but little eul- 
| tivated, although if sowed in the flowed lands 
| along the river, it would furnish food for millions 
of men 
The city of Hamaruwa affords a very pictur- 
}esque prospect. The river before it appears 
like a slender strip of white cloth stretched upon 
a meadow of bright green grass. At a little 
| distance one sees the darker green of the forest, 
and then the blue mountain chain of Fumbina, 
with the lofty Mauranu monotains in Adamana, 
on the left hand, and the Muri Mountains in 
Hamaruwa, with their fantastic peaks on the 
right bank, twelve miles from the river. In the 
valley about the city, two or three hundred neat 
cattle give life to the landscape. The houses 
are round, with hemispherical roofs ; generally 
they are from twenty to twenty-four feet in di- 
ameter, and are built of mud. If the city were 
regularly laid out, it would be beautiful; at the 
time of the visit of the Pleiad, many of these 
houses had tumbled down and were overgrown 
with grass. The city is built on sandy land, so 
| that the streets dry very quickly after a shower. 
In the night the city is silent; there is no sound, 
| and the stillness is deepened by the darkness, for 
the inhabitants have no palm-oil to burn. They 
prepare their food with butter. No currency is 
|in use, and all trade is barter, as inShibu. The 
| women bring water in earthen vessels from the 
| foot of the mountain, two miles distant. Most 
| of them carry it on their shoulders and not on 

their heads, as that would injure the artistic 
| arrangement of their hair. The men are 
very ‘dirty in their clothing, which they wear 
day and night until it falls off in pieces. The 
women are much more cleanly, and spend much 
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of their time in plaiting their hair. Goats, sheep, 
poultry and horses were rare. 

Hamaruwa is one of the outposts of the Felata 
Empire, whose capital, Sakatu, lies midway be- 
tween Timbuctu and Kuka. In that city resides 
the reigning Sultan, the Emir of Mumenim Ali 
Bello, whom Dr. Barth describes as an extraor- 
dinary avaricious man. By Viceroys holding 
the title of Sultan, he reigns as far south as the 
banks of the Binue and even further. The Fe- 
lata city Jola, where Dr. Barth spent some time 
in June, 1851, lies on the left bank of the Bi- 
nue, four days journey south-easterly from Ham- 
aruwa. The conquests of the Felatas are of great 
interest to the history of civilization, for Moham- 
medanism goes with the conquerors. All the 
subjected tribes are denominated Kafirs, or un- 
believers. It is, however, easily understood that 
man-stealing rather than the propagation of the 
faith of the Prophet, is the motive which urges 
the warlike and intelligent Felatas to subdue 
the weak and distracted native tribes. Many | 
chiefs on the left bank, with whom the expedl- | 
tion had to do, declared sorrowfully that the 
days of peace were gone, and that probably they 
would be driven out of the country during the 


next year. | 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


REVIEW. 


standing of these may have been, a want was 
still felt by many members of the society in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and adjacent States, 
of a collegiate institution, in which the youth 
of the society could receive instruction in the 
highest branches of learning. An act of incor- 
poration was obtained of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and the buildings constructed in 
the year 1832. Its location is near the Columbia 
Railroad, and is said to be remarkably healthy. 
Water by means of hydrants is conducted 
to all the rooms; and gas, from works on the 
premises, is furnished throughout the buildings. 
Each student occupies a room by himself, and 
the consummate neatness of these little indepen- 
dencies,—the smooth, white coverlet of the bed, 


|—the comely wardrobe, and the trim arrange- 


ment of the furniture, must strike every behold- 
er with admiration. Unlike most seminaries de- 
signed for young men and boys, we no where 
see discolored or fractured walls, with uncouth 
figures, or the stained staircase; but a simple, 
plain, and elegant neatness, throughout the en- 
tire premises, is maintained as a moral anda chris- 
tian duty, no less than as a means of promoting 


health. 


The professors and students take their meals 
at a common table. A pause before and after 


| eating, according to the manner of Friends, is 


uniformly observed; and the readiness and seem- 


Nine miles west of the city of Philadelphia, ing sincerity in which the students engage in 


is the township of Haverford. In passing 


this reasonable service, is worthy of all com- 


through this interesting town, on the Lancaster | mendation. During the period of eating, a cheer- 
turnpike, the eye is attracted to a delightful | ful conversation is kept up, which, at no time, 


grove, from the midst of which peers, at the dis-| runs into excess either by an elevated voice or 
tance of a furlong or more, a tower resting upon a | 


large and comely edifice. This is the Institution 
generally known by the modest title at the head 
of this article. It is, in truth, a College in confor- 
mity with the peculiar views of the Society of 
Friends, having been established and hitherto 
maintained by an association of the members 
of that religious body. It stands on a large, pro- 
ductive farm, and around and contiguous to the 
principal building, is a delightful lawn of forty 
acres, studded with a great variety of trees and 
flowering shrubbery, and intersected in a most 


loud laugh. 


The course of instruction in this seminary is 
extended beyond that of ordinary colleges. It 
may well compare with Harvard University, ta- 

|} ken in connection with the Lawrence school. 
| Moreover, difficulties having arisen from a want of 
the proper preparation of students applying for 
‘admission, an academical department has been 
established, which still further enhances the value 
|of the Institution. 


Its library is yet small, scarcely numbering 


; hree sand volumes; having x 
agreeable way, by meandering paths and gravel |three thousand volumes; but, having no work 


walks. 

The discipline of the Society of Friends en- 
courages its members who are parents, where 
ability is afforded, to give to their children clas- 
sical instruction. From an extended colle- 
giate course they have often been deprived, by 
the perfect incompatibility of the forms of all 
colleges with some of the essential principles of 
the society. To obviate this difficulty, higher 
schools have been established at different peri- 
ods, both in England and Ireland, and of one of 
these, the illustrious Edmund Burke was a grad- 
uate. Attempts have also been made in our 
own country, but with an aim scarcely above an 
academic course; and however respectable the 


of fiction, its solid usefulness may compare with 
much larger collections. No pains have been 
spared to furnish a large and expensive appara- 
tus for the usual illustrations in the various de- 
partments of science. 

To the local readers of this article, it will be 
interesting to know that Dr. Paul Swift, long a 
respected resident and physician of this town, 
and distinguished for his knowledge of Natural 
Science, as well as for his zeal in the promotion 
of useful learning, fills the Professorship of 
English Literature, Moral Philosophy, and Chem- 
istry. 

The astronomical observatory is an appropri- 
ate building, situated at a sufficient distance 
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from the seminary to avoid the effect of its heat ; 
and smoke, as well as its obstruction of the view |, 


Its form and general arrangements are similar 
to those of the great obse rvatory at Cambridge. 
A centre building, nearly a cube in form, twen- | 
ty feet in diameter, surmounted by a revolving | 
dome with sliding shutters, accommodates the | 
great refractor. Wings on the east and west 
side of the observatory proper cover the small 
instruments, with the clock and spring governor. 
The great Equatorial telescope was made by 
Henry Fitz, of the city of New York, and is the 
largest in the State of Pennsylvania, and inferior | 
in size to few in the United States. It is mounted | 
ona pier of masonry resting on a foundation many 
feet below the surface of the ground, and ris- 
ing through the centre of the building, without | 
contact, to the surface of the upper floor, where 
it terminates with a diameter of six feet. The 
object glass is eight and one-fourth inches in di- 
ameter, with a focal length of more than ten | 
feet. It has four eye pieces with powers rang- 
ing from 160 to 500. It is also furnished with 
a beautiful clock-work, by means of which the 
object in the field is kept constantly in ong, po- 
sition. Its declination circle is sixteen in¢hes 


in diameter, and reads with four verniers to fif- | 


The hour circle is twelve 
inches in diameter, and reads to six seconds of 
time. A small transit is adjusted to the Prime 


teen seconds of are. 


Vertical, resting upon the wall of the building, | 
and a large one adjusted to the meridian, is 
mounted upon marble pillars. 
instrument of the first class: 
seconds with four verniers, and gives excellent 


it reads to three 


results. ‘The wires and the circles of all the in- 


struments are illuminated by gas, a facility of | 


very great importance to the observer. An ex- 


cellent astronomical clock, with a mercurial pen- | 
firmly secured to the wall of the build- | 


dulum, is 
ing, and with this is connected Bond’s Magnetic 
Register, or Spring Governor, as it was called 
by its ingenious inventor. By means of this, 
the observer is enabled, by merely touching a 
spri ins a record of the time of the ob- 
servation to the tenth of a second, without tak- | 
ing his eye from the eee The practical | 
operations of this Register are thought to excel | 
any other of the kind in ion country ; and the 
peculiar mode of its connection with the clock 
is decidedly a great improvement. 


fhe Observatory is in charge 
Harlan, the Professor of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy ; and it is to be ex- 
tremely regretted that it has not the undivided 
attention of this young man. With hissound and 
ample knowledge of Mathematics, and his zeal 
for the study of the Heavens, there is no possi- | 
ble reason th: it this observ: atory, in point ot - 
solute us should not rank with any 
this country or Europe. W. M. | 


Nantucket Weekly Mirror. | 


¢, to secure 


of Joseph G. 


fulness, 


| tents of surface. 


The latter is an | 40" 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF GUANO. 


Guano, as most people understand, is imported 
from the Pacific—mostly of the C hinchs 4 group, 
off the coast of Peru, and under the dominion 
of that government. 

Its sale is made a monopoly, and the avails to 
a great extent, go to pay the British holders of 
Peruvian Government bonds, giving them to all 
intents and purposes a lien upon the profits of 
a treasure intrinsically more valuable than the 
gold mines of California. There are deposits of 
this unsurpassed fertiliser, in some places, to the 
depth of sixty or seventy feet, and over large ex- 
The guano fields are generally 
conceded to be the excrements of aquatic fowls, 
which live and nestle in great numbers around the 
Islands. They seem designed by nature to res- 
cue, at least in part, that untold amount of fer- 
tilising material which every river and brooklet 
is rolling into the sea. The wash of alluvial 
soils, floating refuse of the field and forest, and 
above all, the wasted materials of great cities, 
are constantly being carried by the tidal cur- 
rents out to sea. These, to a certain extent at 
least, go to nourish, directly or indirectly, sub- 
marine vegetable and animal life, which in turn 
goes to fe ed the birds, whose excrements at our 


day are brought away by the ship-load from the 


| Chincha Islands. 


The bird is a beautifully arranged chemical 
laboratory, fitted up to perform a single opera- 
viz: to take the fish as food, burn out the 

carbon by means of its respiratory fanctions, and 

deposit the remainder in the shape of an incom- 
parable fertiliser. But how many ages have 
these depositions of seventy feet in thickness 
been accumulating? 

There are at the present day countless num- 
bers of the birds resting upon the islands at 
night; but, according to Baron Humboldt, the 
excrements of the birds for the space of three 
centuries, would not form a stratum of over 
one-third of an inch in thickness. By an 
easy mathematical calculation, it will be seen, 
that at this rate of deposition, it would take 
seven tMousand five hundred and sixty cen- 
turies, or seven hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand years, to form the deepest guano bed. 
Such a calculation carries us back well on towards 
a former geological period, and proves one, and 


perhaps both, of two things—first, that in past 


an infinitely greater number of these birds 
hovered over the islands; and secondly, that the 


ages 


| material world existed at a period long anterior 


to its fitness as the abode of man. The length 
of man’s existence is infinitesimal, compared 
with such a cycle of years; and the facts re- 
corded on every leaf of the material universe, 
ought, if it does not, to teach us humility. That 
a little bird, whose individual existence is as 
nothing, should, in its united action, produce 
the means of bringing back to an active fertility 
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whole provinces of waste and barren lands, is one 
of a thousand facts to show how comparatively 
insignificant agencies in the economy of nature 
produce momentous results.—London Farmer's 
Magazine. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 21, 1856. 


New York Yearty MEETING.—A corres- 
pondent has kindly furnished us with further in- 
furmation of the proceedings of this meeting, 
but as a copy of the printed minutes will prob- 
ably be received soon, we defer an extended 


account. It may, at present, be stated that the | 


committee to whom the Epistle from Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting was referred, reported that they | 


believed something further might be called for 
towards that body, but way did not open with 
them at this time. At their suggestion the sub- 
ject was laid over for consideration next year. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting having, in its Epistle, 
suggested the propriety of Adrian Quarterly 
Meeting in Michigan being joined to that 
Yearly Meeting, the subject was referred to the 
(Quarterly Meeting for its consideration and re- 
port next year. 


Lonpon YEARLY Meetinc.—We have ac- 
counts from London Yearly Meeting up to the 
30th ult. The Epistles from the American 
Yearly Meetings were read on the 24th, and the 
‘large committee” was subsequently directed to 
prepare answers to all, except that from Philadel- 
phia, which from its tone and temper and the 
reiterated charge it contained against our Eng- 
lish Friends of unsoundness in doctrine, grieved 
them much. At a sitting of that committee the 
subject was resumed, and “ after a discussion in 
a quiet, good spirit, it was concluded to send an 
Epistle once more in reply to the painful epistle 
received from Philadelphia,” and a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare one. 

The women’s Yearly Meeting, with much 
unanimity, thought it best to suspend its corres. 
pondence with Philadelphia. 

Further accounts of the proceedings will be 
furnished to our readers when the printed 
reports come to hand. 


‘‘ SELECTIONS FROM THE Ports.” —The com- 
piler of this book has issued a new edition, revised 
and enlarged, containing more than two hundred 
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choice poems, which may be safely recommended 
to the lovers of poetry. The names of the 
writers, so far as they are known, are given, in- 


cluding Milton, Cowper, Hemans, Howitt, 


_ | Bryant, Sigourney, Whittier, Elizabeth Lloyd, 


Jr., and Hannah Lloyd, Longfellow, Barton, &c. 
The volume comprises 384 pages, and may be 
obtained of C. G. Henderson & Co., Fifth and 
Arch Streets, and Smith & English, Sixth Street 
| below Arch, Philadelphia, price $1.00. 


THe Case or Surmet.—There is one part of 
the charge which David gave to his son Solo- 
mon, a little before his death, that has been con- 
sidered as savoring of revenge, and as scarcely 
consistent with the integrity of character which 
David maintained. I allude to the case of 
Shimei. In our common translation, Solomon 
is plainly directed to bring down the grey hairs 
of Shimei to the grave with blood. This 
translation is, at best, a doubtful one, and a few 
observations will serve to show that another ver- 
sion of a single sentence gives to the whole 
transaction a different aspect, and renders the 
conduct both of David and Solomon entirely 
consistent with good faith. We are informed 
by the historian, that when David was fleeing 
from Jerusalem, in consequence of the unnatural 
rebellion of his son Absalom, when he came to 
Baburim, “ Behold, thence came out a man 
of the family of Saul, whose name was Shimei, 
the son of Gera: he came forth and cursed still 
as he came. And he cast stones at David, and 
at all the servants of King David; and all the 
people and all the mighty men were on his right 
hand and on his left. And thus said Shimei, 
when he cursed: Come out, come out, thou 
bloody man, and thou man of Belial: the Lord 
hath returned upon thee all the blood of the 
house of Saul, in whose stead thou hast reigned ; 
and the Lord hath delivered the kingdom into 
the hand of Absalom, thy son: and, behold, 
| thou art taken in thy mischief, because thou art 
| a bloody man !”’ 

It is to be remembered, that an opinion, of 
which this case furnishes an illustration, was 
prevalent to some extent among the Israelites of 
that day, that a curse or denunciation, such as 
this of Shimei was intended to be, did not fall 
to the ground, but rested upon the head of the 
one against whom it was denounced, or on that 

‘of him who denounced it: hence the request 
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of ‘Abishai for lit yerty to go over and take off the which character I make no profession myself, I 


head of Shimei; 


prompted altogether by a spirit of resentment, 


by the ref 


which was probably not’ am able to offer the following remarks : 


Reading the charge of David to his son as it 
but, in part, at least, by a desire to turn the | | stands in the Hebrew, with the omission of the 
curse of Shimei from David’s head to his own. | negative word, it stands thus: Hold him guiltless, 


The King, however, was too deeply humbled and bring down his hoar head to the grave with 
lection that his own son, to whom he | blood. 


The genius of the Hebrew language 


had proved himself a most indulgent parent, | frequently requires that sentences of this con- 


was then in open rebellion against him, and 
laboring, by the most iniquitous means, to wrest 
from him both his government and his life, to 
grant the request of his zealous nephew. 
doubt, justly considered the calamity which he 
which was 
impending, as the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Nathan when he brought to his view the slaughter 
of Uriah. 
Absalom w 


King was returning in triumph to his capital, 


was then suffering, and the greater 


Afterwards, when the rebellion of 


was completely suppressed, and the 


this violent Benjamite presented himself before 
him, in the character of a penitent. Feeling 
himself once more seated firmly upon his throne, 
from which his expulsion had so lately appeared 
as a probable event, he determined, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitation of his nephew, that no execu- 
tions should mar the joy of the occasion, and 
therefore assured Shimei with an oath, that he 
would not put him to death with the sword. This 
promise, it is obvious, was limited to the punish- 
ment of death; the King was still at liberty, 
without any impeachment of his integrity, to in- 
flict on the offender any punishment short of 
capital, which he might think necessary to vindi- 
cate the honor of his character, and turn the 
curse of Shimei upon himself. The case, how- 
ever, appears to have passed unnoticed, as totally 
forgotten, until the regal power was transferred 
then in- 
the 
events of his administration, appears to have ap- 
prehended that justice to his own family and 
character demanded that some notice should be 


to the ade of a youthful successor ; 


deed, the ancient monarch, in reviewing 


taken of the denunciation of Shimei; he there- 


fore called the attention of Solomon to the case, 
briefly relating what had occurred, including the 
promise, which he had made upon oath, that he 
would not put Shimei to death on that account. 
Why should he remind Solomon of this engage- 
ment, intended that it should be 


equally binding on his successor? Here arises 


unless he 


the question of the translation. 
By the assistance of a Hebrew scholar, to 


| 


He, no | 


struction should be understood as closely con- 
nected by the conjunction, and placed in the same 
vategory, so that the modification effected by 
any preceding or following words should apply 
equally to both the parts. Wherefore an Eng- 
lish translation, to give the sense of the original, 
must have the word not repeated, or the copula- 
tive conjunction changed to a negative, so as to 
read, hold him not guiltless, and bring not down 
his hoar head to the grave with blood, or hold 
him not guiltless, neither bring down, &c.* But 
whatever conclusion may be drawn from an ex- 
amination of the Hebrew, the most reliable 
method of ascertaining its true meaning, is to 
observe how Solomon himself understood it, and 
this may be inferred from the manner in which 
he set about executing it. 


Now in what manner did he proceed? Did 
he require conditions with which it was impos- 
sible to comply? Far from it; he simply made 
Shimei a state prisoner, assigning the boundary 
of Jerusalem as the limits of his peregrinations. 
He was plainly informed that on the day that 
he passed over the brook Kidron, he should 
surely die; his blood should be upon his own head. 
The order thus given it appears that Shimei 
promised with an oath to observe. As long as 
he remained within the boundaries prescribed, 
and surely the city of Jerusalem furnished a 
range of no very restricted character, his life was 
But when 
and the commands of the King, he left Jerusa- 


safe. , in disregard of his own oath 
lem, in search of his fugitive servants, he was 
brought up as an offender and put to death for 
breach of parole, and not in return for the 
curse which he had denounced. He thus himself 
furnished the occasion of his own destruction, 
and the remark which follows clearly intimates 
that his death, thus occasioned by his own con- 
duct, turned the curse entirely upon himself. 


K. L. 


*Since this article was written, my attention has 
been called by an industrious biblical student to 
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some annotations of Dr. Keaitiss and Dr.| 


Clarke, from which the following are extracted. 


“David is here represented in our English 
version as finishing his life with giving a com- 
mand to Solomon to kill Shimei, and to kill him 
on account of that very crime for which, as 
David here says, he had sworn to him by the 
Lord he would not put him to death. . . 

When the passage is duly considered I presume 
it will appear highly probable that an injury has 
been done to this illustrious character. The 
point to which I beg the reader’s attention is 
this: that it is not uncommon in the Hebrew 

language to omit the negative in a second part 
of the sentence, and consider it as repeated, when 
at has been once expressed, and ts followed hy the 
connecting particle. And thus, on Isaiah xiii. 
22, a late learned annotator says, ‘The nega- 
tive is repeated or referred to, by the conjune- 
tion bau, as in many other places.’ .... The 
necessity of so very considerable an alteration as 
inserting the particle not, may be here confirmed 
by some other instances. Thus Psa. i. 5: ‘The 
ungodly shall not stand in the judgment nor 


(the Hebrew is and, signifying and not) sinners | 


in the congregation of the righteous!’ Psa. ix. 
18: ‘The needy shall not always be forgotten, 
(and then the negative, understood as repeated 
by the conjunction, now dropped) the expecta- 
tion of the poor shall (not) perish forever !’ Psa. 
Xxxvili. 1 ’ 
wrath, neither (and for and not) chasten me in 
thy hot displeasure.’”” Dr. Adam Clarke says 
of this interpretation, ‘“‘ This is the best mode of 
interpreting this text.” ‘Do not consider him 
as an innocent man, though I havesworn to him 
that [ would not put him to death by the sword ; 
yet as thou art a wise man, and knowest how to 
treat such a person, treat him as he deserves ; 
only as he is an aged man, and as I have sworn 
to him, let him not die a violent death, bring not 


down his hoary head to the grave with blood. | 
So Solomon understood David, and so I think | 


David should be understood.” 


Diep.—At her residence in Randolph Co., Ind., 
on the 20th of last month, Mary HI 1, wife of 
Benoni Hill, in the 67th year of her age, an es- 


| 
teemed member of White River Monthly Meeting | 


of Friends. 


A female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School 
at Crosswicks New Jersey. Early application 
may be made to 

JozL H. Mrppieton, Crosswicks, N. J. 
or SamveL ALuinson, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 


“Tt is wonderful,” says John Foster, “how 
even the apparent cas sualties of life seem ‘to bow 
to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield 
to assist a desizn, after having, in vain, attempted 
to frustrate 1t.’’ 


‘O Lord, rebuke me not in thy| 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING. 

It is gratifying to learn, that in the late treaty 
of Paris, several provisions were introduced, 
which, in case of a future war between any of 
the contracting parties, will, in some degree, 
mitigate the horrors inseparab le from that con- 
dition. One of those provisions 1 is, “that free 
ships shall make free goods ;’—in other words, 
that property belonging to an enemy, found on 
board a neutral vessel, shall not be ‘sub ject to 
capture. 

The accession of Great Britain to this rule 
indicates the march of liberal principles. Till 
within avery recent period, that power has been 
its most strenuous opponent; and, contrary to 
the general sense of the civilized world, “has 
adhered pertinaciously to the old doctrine of in- 
ternational law, that goods of an enemy are lia- 
ble to seizure on board of neutral ships, and to 
be confiscated as prize of war. 

One of the articles of the Baltio code of neu- 
trality, proclaimed by Russia in 1780, was, that 
| all effects belonging to the sub dove of bellige- 
rent powers, should be looked upon as free, on 
board of neutral ships, except only such goods 
as were contraband.” At the time this code was 
proclaimed, Dr. Franklin was in Paris as minis- 
ter of the United States to the Court of Ver- 
sailles. ‘A law,” says Jared Sparks, in his life 
of that eminent man, ‘‘so clearly founded in 
justice and humanity, could not but receive his 
hearty concurrence,’ and he ventured, without 

waiting to be informed of the views of Congress, 
to issue orders to American cruisers in conform- 
ity with it. The Doctor augured rightly as to 
the course of the government he represented. 
The United States promptly acceded to it. But, 
though acceptable to all the maritime nations of 
Europe, except Great Britain, the refusal of 
that power to agree to it, as a conventional rule 
of neutrality, defeated its general adoption; and 
it was a few years afterwards abandoned as un- 
sanctioned by the law of nations. 

In 1801 an effort was made to revive the doc- 
trines of the armed neutrality of 1780. Great 
an s ; . 
| Britain resisted the effort by arms, and sent to 
the Bultic a strong fleet, which, by a bloody day’s 
| work at Copenhagen, outraged humanity, and 
dissolved the confederacy of the north ( rn na- 
tions. Russia, the power which first proclaimed 
the code, and was most firmly pledg ad to its 
support, yielded through inability to maintain it, 
and the old rule of international law became 
established throughout Christendom. It pre- 
vailed during all the wars that occurred in 
the first half of the present century, and under 
it the goods of innocent traders often suffered 
confiscation. 

When about to enter upon the recent war 
with Russia, England for the first time evinced 
a disposition to recede from the ground to which 
she had before inflexibly adhered. In a decla- 
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ration made by the sritis _ Government in the 
spring of 18: 54, it was announced, that being | 
desirous of rendering the war as little onerous as | 
possible to the powers with whom she was at | 
peace, her Britannic Majesty would waive the 
right of seizing enemy’s property laden on board | 
of neutral vessels, unless it was contraband of | 
war. Whatever may have been the considerations 
which influenced the British Cabinet to make 
this memorable declaration, it is certain that the 
course indicated was strictly pursued during 
the continuance of hostilities; and that the 
commerce of neutrals escaped much irritating 
annoyance, to which it would otherwise have | 
been subjected. The principle thus conceded | 
having now been embodied by the treaty of Paris | 
into the conventional regulations of the principal 
naval powers of Europe, it can hardly be doubted 
that it will become, by the univers: al consent of | 
all maritime nations, an acknowledged rule of 
international law. Our government was ready 
to pledg re itself to it seve nty years ago, when its 
diplomacy was animated and informed by the | 
philanthropic and elevated views of Franklin, 
and it would be but a sorry commentary on the | 
wisdom of our rulers were they to fail to profit | 
by the precedent then established. The rule 
has much to recommend it, not only in its hu- 
manity, but in the facility of its application, and 





in its avoidance of vexatious searches and sei- | 


zures, causing grievous interruptions to com- 
mercial enterprise, and liable necessarily to se- 
rious abuses. 

Another article of the treaty is especially 
worthy of notice. It is announced that the 
parties to it have stipulated that, in case of a 


future war, no letters of marque for the com- | 


missioning of privateers shall be issued by any 
of the several powers, to depredate upon the 
commerce of any other. 

During the late war with Russia, no privateers 
were commissioned by the British government. 
It was announced in the declaration already 
referred to, published immediately after the rup- 
ture, that this line of policy was determined 
upon ; and no departure from it has, as far as [ 
have noticed, been alleged. It is gratifying to 
observe that in the practice of modern warfare, 
horrible as it is with multiform atrocities, there 
is this one exception to the ordinary mode of 
waging it on the high seas; and that hereafter 

a species of r ‘bbery re volting to the moral sense 
of every civilized community, is to be suppressed 
among nations the most warlike in the world. 

One of our countrymen, and he a Pennsylva- 
nian by a loption, has the honor to be the first 
to make a serious effort to suppress privateering. 
More than seventy years ago, Dr. Franklin pro- 
posed, in the treaty of peace which termi- 
nated our revolutionary struggle, to provide 
for the | tion of private property at sea, in 


time of war, and against issuing letters of | 
The other! Christian nation. L. 


marque to private armed cruizers. 
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pare commissioners who were associated 


with Franklin in the negotiation, were not un- 


| friendly to the proposition, and it was inserted 
in the articles submitted to the British envoy. 
But, neither he nor his government was pre- 
pared to take a step so far in advance of the 
| prevailing opinions of the day, and a fortunate 
opportunity for exhibiting a high example of 
moderation, justice and humanity, in the first 
compact between two commercial nations, was 
suffered to pass unimproved. It was not long, 
however, before the same philosophic statesman 
was authorized to negotiate a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States and Prus- 
sia, and he took occasion, a second time, to 
bring forward his humane proposition. It was 
favorably received and became a part of the 
compact. 

“ His last official act,”’ says Sparks, “ was the 
signing of the treaty between Prussia and the 
United States. He was the more pleased with 


| this ac t, as the treaty contained his philanthropic 


article against privateering, and in favor of the 
freedom ‘of trade, and of the protection of pri- 
vate property in time of war. The king of 
Prussia made no objection to this article. On 
the contrary, his embassador, the Baron de Thu- 
lemeier, who signed the treaty, felicitated the 
commissioners on its being introduced. ‘The 
twenty-third article,’ said he, ‘is dictated by the 
purest zeal in favor of humanity. Nothing can 
be more just than your reflections on the noble 
disinterestedness of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. It is to be desired, that these sublime sen- 
timents may be adopted by all the maritime 
powers, without exception. The calamities of 
war will be much softened ; and hostilities, often 
provoked by cupidity and the inordinate love of 
gain, will be of more rare occurrence.’ Free ships 
were likewise to make free goods, and contr: aband 
merchandise was exempted from confiscation.’ 
In a note it is stated that Washington spoke 
of this treaty in terms of high commendation. 


: , 
|In a letter to Count Rochambeau, he said: 


“The treaty of amity which has lately taken 
place between the king of Prussia and the United 
States, marks a new era in negotiation. It is the 
most liberal treaty which has ever been entered 
into between independent powers. It is perfectly 
original in many of its articles; and sh ould its 
principles be considered, hereafter, as the basis 
of connexion between nations, it will ope rate more 





fully to produce a general pacification than any 
measure hitherto attempted amongst mankind.’ 

It is understood that our government is in- 
vited to become a party to the late arrangement 
in the treaty of Paris against privateering. It 
is greatly to be hoped that no selfish considera- 
tions of temporary advantage, or narrow views 
of national policy, will prevent the cordial ac- 
| ceptance of the invitation, in a spirit worthy of 
our civilization, and of our high professions as a 
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SWAMPS AND MEN LIKE THEM. 


Under this head, a writer in the “Country 
Gentleman,” 








after speaking of having read with 
much interest, in early youth, a work by Flavel, 
entitled “‘ Husbandry Spiritualized,” 
























































in which 
the objects, scenes, operations, &c., of rural life, 
were treated of as types and similitudes of cer- 
tain moral and religious truths, duties, &c., thus 
continues : 


m, 


An article which recently appeared in one of 
the religious papers, attr: rcted my attention par- 
icularly,—owing perhaps to the above circum- 
stances. Under the head of “Bogs and Back- 
sliders,’ the writer draws an apt comparison 
between the two, which forms a very good ex- 
ample of “husbandry spiritualized.” Having 
visited a'friend on whose fa rm a swamp, long noth- 
ing but a nuisance, had been drained and im- 
proved until it became the owner’s pet field, he 
chanced to hear soon after of a certain church 
member, whose miserliness rendered him un- 
faithful to his duties and a dead weight upon 
his soci ety, and by whose conduct his thoughts 
were carried irresistibly to the field of his friend 
in its first estate. There were, he thought, some 
points of resemblance between them; and there 
are doubtless like resemblances between swamps 
and selfish persons of all classes and degrees, 
whether members of a church or not. 
1. Both were “ well off” in the world. The bog 
was the richest part of the farm. For ages it 
had been gathering and laying up. There were 


accumulations in it to a great depth. So was 
the miserly church-member we althy. Houses 
and mon vey and all that heart could wi ish were his. 


They resembled each other in the use they 
made of their accumulations. Nothing that 
went to them ever returned again. The 
bog kept firm hold of every handful of earth 
washed to it from the surrounding fields by every 
shower; and the ection, greedy member, 
whether of society or of a church, keeps in his 
own greedy grasp all the gifts of a bountiful 
a Providence. Both act on the principle of keep- 
t ing all they have and getting all they can. 
They were alike in bringing 
to themselves. The 
its crops never went off the ground. it is | 
with a miserly man. His abundance benefits | 
noone. The needy know they will get no sym- | 
pathy or aid from ‘him; and those ‘Whe gather 
up the offe rings of the people to the treasury of | 
the Lord for benevolent objects, but seldom call 
at his He gives little, or almost nothing, 
for the benefit of others. 

4. A fourth point of resemblance consists in 
the low opinion or estimation in which both are 


generally held. 


50 


vw. 


. 
So 


} re 
aoor, ; 


sense of right, or a well deve loped moral nature, 
has a low opinion of the miserly and the selfish. 


forth fruit only | 
bog was not barren; but | 


Every farmer has a horror of | 
swamps; and so too every man, who has a high | 
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5. The influences and effects of each upon 
the world are also somewhat similar. The bog 
was not actively mischievous, and had no dispo- 
sition to meddle with anything around it. But 
its peculiarities made themselves felt. Snakes 
fattened on its slime. Frogs bred in its mud, 
and made the night hideous with their croaking. 
From its stagnant waters went forth myriads of 
mosquitoes to annoy the dwellers ar und. The 
miasma coming forth from its bosom, and taking 
the wings of the night air, carried disease and 
death through the neighborhood. Precisely such 
is the influence of a miserly man in a community. 
When he fails to do his share in the maintenance 
of religious ordinances; when he shuts his ear 
against the cry of the poor and needy ; when he 
will give nothing, or but a contemptible mite 
for any benevolent purpose, then his example is 
disastrous, for it prevents many from giving, 
grieves the good and makes worse the bad. “In 
the minds of not a few it will inspire contempt 
for a faith that does no more for its possessor. , 
So far as the influence of such a man’s example 
reaches, every benevolent, every public-spirited 
enterprise is loaded as with a dead weight, and 
greatly hindered. 
Saddening as is the sight or the near presence, 
| whether in a church or in a neighborhood, of a 
| miserly or meanly selfish person, there is some 
little encouragement in the fact that swamps, 
which are their symbols in nature, are capable 
of being, and have been reclaimed. A some- 
what similar process might avail with a selfish 
man. His wealth, like the stagnant water of 
the swamp, should have some vent. The accu- 
mulations of the past should be used to benefit 
those around, as when the muck of swamps is 
carried out upon the exhausted uplands. The 
treasures of earth might be transformed, by the 
magic of a benevolent motive, into treasures 
laid up in heaven. Only by such an entire 
change of character and motive, however, can 


] 
is 


|the meanly selfish ever be made to resemble a 
| swamp reclaimed. 
LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 
In a well-lighted apartment, under the roof of 
| the church, is kept the public library of Rei ik- 
| iavik, consisting of twv or three thousand boo! 
anish, Icelandic, and English, many of them 
Danish, Icelandic, and Engli y of the 
| being presents sent from a distance. I could 


| not find any remarkable old books or m anuseripts 
in this establishment; it seemed we be chiefly 
designed for popular use. The inhabitants of 
the town are allowed to have box from it for a 
| dollar (2s. 3d.) each per annum, and about sixty 
jtake advantage of the privilege. | observed 
| several of Mr. Dickens’ novels, some of Marry- 
att’s, a copy of Hume and Swollet, two of 
| Gok lsmith’s Animated Nature, and some of the 
I 


lL 
Ih 


yublications of the United States’ government. 
We next went to see the school, which isa 
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long goodly building, situate on a slope to the, arson’s printing office in Reikiavik, where I 
east of the town. ‘To find, in an island of 200} found two presses of improved construction, and 
miles in linear extent, and containing 60,000} saw in progress an Icelandic translation of th 
inhabitants, strictly speaking, but one public] Odyssey by Mr. Egilsson, late president of the 
seat of education of any kind, is somewhat start-| college, whose son, | was told, is also giving 
ling toa stranger. Such is the fact. There is| promise of being a good poet. The list of books 
not and never has been, one juvenile seminary | printed and published by Mr. Thordarson would 
in Iceland, and this simply because the popula-| surprise any one who thinks only of Iceland as 
tion is too scattered to admit of any such/| a rude country half buried in arctic snows. He 
arrangement. The father teaches his children | is also the publisher of two out of the three 
by the winter fireside ; they teach their children | native newspapers produced in Iceland—the 
again; and such is the only education which the | Jnyolfur, and Thiodolfur. An Icelandic news- 
buik of the people obtain. Strange to say, they | paper, | may remark, is a small quarto sheet, 
all read, and have, generally speaking, a taste | like the Knglish newspapers of the seventeenth 
tor reading ; and few English or Scotchmen write | century, produced at irregular intervals, and 
so neatly as these islanders do. ‘The school at| sometimes consisting of two, sometimes of four 
Reikiavik is an establishment for advancing the | leaves, according as the abundance of intelli- 
education of a select number of the youth of| gence may determine. Ina country where there 
leeland. About sixty lads between the ages of | are no roads and no posts, that there should be 
fourteen and eighteen attend it, most of them | newspapers of any kind is gratifying. I regret, 
having a view to the learned professions. It is, | however, to say that they are described as of a 
however, only a kind of gymnasium or academy ;| violent, malcontent complexion. — Chambers’ 
and those who desire the special instructions | Journal. 
fitting them to be priests, lawyers, or medical | 
men, must pass to the university of Copenhagen. | ee ee &- 
I found a suit of good class-rooms for the various | ROGERS L, SUGVENSG. 
branches, the Danish, French, and English} The following sketch of this distinguished 
languages, mathematics, natural philosophy,! mechanician, who recently died in New York, 
natural history, &c.; a set of dormitories for a| is given mm the New York Railroad Advocate. 
certain number of the pupils—the rest living Among the talented and enterprising men 
with friends in the town—and cabinets contain- | who for half a century have been engaged in 
ing minerals and zoological specimens. The} introducing and improving steam navigation on 
whole establishment seemed to be satisfactory | rivers, the name of Stevens will hold an eminent 
in every respect but that of ventilation. The | position so long as the history of locomotion is 
superintending rector, Mr. Jonson, is obviously | read. John Stevens, the father of Robert, was 
aman of vigorous intellect and good acquire- | among the few who, with more or less approxi- 
ments. As the establishment is supported by | mation to the truth, calculated the effects of 
the Danish government, no fees are charged ; | Steam machinery upon the propulsion of vessels. 
and it of course becomes necessary to admit to it| During the childhood of Kobert, who was born 
only such youth as can give assurance of turning | in 1788, John Stevens was in some degree as- 
its instructions to good account. | sociated with John Fitch, Nicholas Roosevelt, 
The zealous cultivation of literature in Iceland | and other experimenters and speculative me- 
during the last six centuries, and its remarkable chanicians, in devising and testing apparatus 
productions, the sagas and eddas—histories and for propelling, generating steam, etc.; and at 
romantic poems—have excited the interest of | an early age Robert appears as the assistant of 
all visitors. Iam free to own that I can form | his father. Probably his first lessons in steam 
no image of literary life more touching, or more , engineering were received at anage when boys are 
calculated to call forth respect and veneration, | usually initiated into the mysteries of kite flying 
than that of such a man as the Icelandic priest | and archery. 
Thorlakson, who produced a beautiful translation} He retained, late in life, a clear and minute 
of Paradise Lost, and many original works of | recollection of Fitch’s attempt to generate steam 


distinguished merit, in the smal! inner room of | in coils of tubing ; and of other schemes, which 


amere cottage which formed his parsonage, | at that time were impracticable, however reason- 
while his family concerns were going on in an| able they might have been in theory; the want 
equally small outer apartment, and his entire | of skill in workmen, which baffled Watt’s efforts 
annual income did not exceed what is often given | to obtain a high pressure boiler that would not 
in England for the writing of an article in a| leak, also rendered abortive many of the designs 
magazine. Inquiry regarding the present state | of these ingenieus men, who, in the dawn of this 
of literature in Iceland was a matter of course. | branch of science, and in’a quasi provineial 
So far as L could learn, the love of letters is stijl | region, that imported nearly all its iron-wurks 
& more vivid passion in Iceland than the cireum-| courageously attempted a revolution that, as they 
stances of the country would lead one to expect. | direcily predicted it would do, has already done 
1 had much pleasure in looking over Mr. Thord-| more for maukind than any political change has 
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proached the maturity of its powers. 

Among the few who had moral courage to 
think coolly and candidly of the propositions of 
these men, was Chancellor Livingston. He was 


to a considerable extent pecuniarily interested | 


with Stevens, and aided in obtaining from the 
State exclusive right to navigate the Hudson by 
steam; which was granted on condition that a 
vessel should be made to work successfully within 
a given time. The condition was not fulfilled. 
Meantime Livingston was appointed Minister to 
France, which appointment withdrew his atten- 
tion from thesubject, and closed his engagements 
with Stevens. 


While in France, Livingston met with Fulton, | 


and formed an intimate acquaintance, and ul- 
timately a business connection with him; the 
result of which, after many trials, and years of 
delay, was the building of the Clermont, in 1807, 
the first steamboat that was so far successful as 
to run continuously, and to inspire confidence 
to build others. 

While Fulton and Livingston were building 
the Clermont, Stevens was bestirring himself 
with great spirit to rival them in the contest for 
the Hudson River monopoly. His boat was 
ready but a few days after that of Fulton. But 
as the latter had gained the advantage of being 
the first to navigate the Hudson, Stevens took 
his boat round to the Delaware, and was the 
first to navigate the open sea by steam. In the 
building and running of this boat, named the 
Pheenix, Stevens was assisted by his son, then 
19 years of age; and the success of steam navi- 
gation being demonstrated, Kobert’s attention 
seems to have been concentrated upon it so de- 
cidedly as to determine his future pursuit ;—for, 
although he has engaged in various matters per- 
taining to military engineering, his operations 
in steam navigation have been the distinguishing 
pursuit of his life. 

Fulton had succeeded in increasing the speed 
f his boats to 9} miles per hour; which speed, 
by a strange miscalculation for such a man, he 
deemed the ultimate limit. Soon after Fulton’s 
death, Robert L. Stevens engaged actively on 
his own account in navigation. Lis first opera- 
tion consisted in substituting a steam Ferry-boat 
between Hoboken and New York, in place of 
the horse-boats which his father had run for six 
years or more. He was more or less occupied 
with river boats until he built the North Ameri- 
ca, the fastest of her time; and the improve- 
ments which were made from the date of Fulton’s 
death, in 1815, to the building of this boat, in 
1825, are attributed chiefly to him, and the ma- 
chinists who worked under his auspices, and 
upon the capital furnished and controlled by 
him. The general result of these improvements 
was an increase of speed from 93 to 134 miles 
per bour. ak Sis 

For several years after this time he was en- 


‘ver done, although it seems not yet to have ap-; gaged in the navigation of the Hudson, until 
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‘ 
“ 


he was bought off at 
vantage. 
When the locomotive had attained a firm po- 


1 price much to his ad- 


| sition, by its successful introduction on the 





Liverpool and Manchester railway, it did not 
fail to attract the notice of Stevens; whose tal- 
ents were somewhat versatile, and whose means 
had enabled him to indulge his inclination to 
engage in novel enterprises. He was the very 
first in this country to propose and advocate, and 
to promote with ample funds, the application to 
land-locomotion of the power with which he had 
been familiar from his childhood. The railway, 
worked by gravitation and by horse-power, had 
been used some years in this country, for the mo- 
ving of stone from quarries ; and this has given rise 
to a claim in favor of another section of the 
country to the honor of first introducing the rail- 
road system. But it is obvious that the railway 
without the locomotive is but a cheap substitute 
for a good flat road or pavement ; itis the motor, 
far more than the improved way, that makes the 
new system effective; as evidence of which we 
may refer to the fact that the railway had existed 
for half a century before a passenger vehicle was 
run upon it. 

Mr. Stevens was one of the projectors and 
original stockholders of the Camden and Amboy 
railroad. He was sent to England as the agent 
of the company, to examine into the working of 
the system, and to contract for rails and ma- 
chinery. At that time the fish-bellied rail was 
in use. This form Mr. Stevensdeemed in many 
respects objectionable ; and he set about devis- 
ing a form that would be better and more easy 
of manufacture. He concluded that the form 'T 
would answer the purpose ; and that it might be 
rolled for much less than the fish-bellied form 
was then costing. 

He devised a plan for rolling it; which plan 
he proposed to the iron manufacturer with whom 
he was negotiating for the iron for his company. 
The manufacturer was unwilling to test the plan, 
alleging that it would involve considerable ex- 
pense, and that the result was uncertain. Mr. 
Stevens, not inclined to give up his point, asked 
what would be the loss in case of failure. He 
was told it would be fourto five hundred pounds. 
In reply to this he offered toadvance that amount, 
to be credited to the company in case of the 
adoption of the plan, and be held for whatever 
expenses might be incurred in the trial, if the 
plan should not succeed. His offer was accept- 
ed; and a foreman with a sufficient number of 
men was placed under his direction. The first 
trial had a result that might have discouraged 
a less resolute inventor, and caused a less wealthy 
one to be denied further privileges in the mill. 
The rail would not come straight, but persisted 
in winding round the roller. A second trial, in 
which the grooves were tapered so as to allow 
the rail to get out easily, was tolerably success- 
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ful; and after a few alterations, the inven- 
tion of the T rail was complete; and the order| 
was given for rails of that form. This account 

was given by Mr. Stevens himself to a friend of 

ours, who inquired of him as to the truth of the 

current report that he was the inventor of this 

form of rail. 

About ten years ago, he built an iron ss 
boat called the John Stevens, which he claimed 
was the swiftest ever built up to that time, hav- 
ing run 19} miles per hour through the water, 
as tested by an accurate log. Reports of much 
greater speed had often been published, but these 
he attributed to the influence of tide and the in- 
exactness that usually attend such reports. 

From 1815 to his death, he enjoyed a pen- 
sion of $5 per day from the U. 8. Government, 
in consideration of his keeping secret a pro- 
jectile of his invention, which was tried and 
appeared to have great powers. 

His last occupation was the construction 
yf an iron steam battery, for the Government. 
It is reported that $1,000,000 have already 
been expended on this work, and that $250,000 
are applied for. The work is carried on in an 
enclosed yard, with as much secrecy as can be 
maintained. We therefore distrust, and think 
it inexpedient to notice, the various rumors re- 
specting its dimensions, power, functions, etc. 

The “ Stevens cut-off” is by many attributed 
to him. It has probably had much aid from 
him, but it is the invention of one of his rela- 
tives. There are other inventions attributed to 
him, which he has not originated, but only adopt- 
edand tested. One of late date is a plan tor 
forcing air under a steamboat, by an air pump, 
for the purpose of relieving her from the friction 
of the water against her bottom. Of this ex: | 
periment we can only say that it was one of con- 
siderable risk, and that if an inventor or specula- 
tor of small means had staked all he had upon 
it, he would have been extremely imprudent ; 
but as Mr. Stevens had abundant wealth, the 
hazard was creditable to his liberality, however 
unsuccessfully it may result. 

If we could point to any mechanical inventor, 
or promoter of inventors, who had never origi- 
nated or adopted a fallacious invention, and never 
neglected a sound and highly useful one, we 
might refuse to Mr. Stevens a position in the 
first rank of those who, by their own genius, or 
by a liberal adoption of the inventions of others, 
have advanced the practical science of their 
time; but we know of no such men; and as we 
know that steam navigation and railway locomo- 
tion have been advanced by the combined 
genius, judgment and liberal hazard of this 
progressive man, while others of equal or supe- 
rior wealth have stuck to safe inventions, we 
cannot but feel that he deserves a place in his- 
tory by the side of Watt, Bolton, Fulton, Trevi- 
thick, Stephenson, and other head-working and 
hand-working and pocket-working men, whose 


united efforts have moved the following multi- 
tude to subjugate the seas and great rivers to 
their use as highways for rapid and regular 
transit; and to network countries with iron 
ways, on which the machinery of civilized men 
outstrips the rapid flight of the bird, and leaves 
the animal powers of the savage far behind, in 
the mire of roads that are flagrant proofs of 
human depravity, stupidity, and illiberality. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
3lst ult., have been received. Some anxiety was 
manifested respecting the American difficulties, 
aud was increased by the recognition of the Wal- 
ker government in Nicaragua. The earl of Clar- 
endon has declared in the House of Lords that the 
Government had made the amplest apologies to 
the United States relative to the recruiting busi- 
ness, but could not consent to recal Crampton; 
that it had offered to refer the Central American 
question to arbitration, but the offerhad not yet 
been accepted; and that Great Britain was actuated 
by the most friendly feelings towards the United 
States. The disbanding of the militia raised on 
account of the Eastern war was going on. 

The Geographical Society of London has award- 
ed a gold medal to Dr. Kane for his discoveries in 
the polar regions, and has elected Lieut. Maury 
a member oi the Society. 

The Emperor of Russia was on a visit to War- 
saw, and has announced that he had signed a gen- 
eral amnesty, to extend to all the Polish refugees 
and emigrants. 

The Austrians had commenced evacuating the 
Principalities. Great abuses are said to have been 
practised by their army upon the inhabitants. 
Ine Commission appointed to report on tne best 
means of regulating the internal affairs of those 
provinces, was expected to assemble about the 
first of next month. 

A Paris paper asserts that both Prussia and Aus- 
tria have determined to form a naval station on the 
coast of America, with a view to protect Germans, 
emigrating across the Atlantic. 

A report of American war-vessels being expect- 
ed to arrive in the Danish waters, has led the 
government of Denmark to take measures ot pre- 
caution, and great exertions were being made to 
complete the fitting out of several vessels, one of 
which is to be stationed in the narrowest part of 
the Sound, so that all vessels passing must come 
within range of her guns. 

ltaly continued in an excited state, but a dispo- 
sition was said to prevail to wait quietly for mod- 
erate reforms, which it was hoped the influence 
of Sardinia, backed by France and England, would 
eventually gain. 

The embarkations of troops from the Crimea, to 
about the middle of last month, amounted to 
55,000 French, 10,000 Turks, 9,000 English and 
7,000 Sardinians, and 80,000 Freici were stil! there. 
Ot the Tartars, 17,000 would abandon the Crimea 
for the Dobrutscha; many of them would enter 
the Turkish army, and 9,000 would be employed 
on the canal to connect the Danube with the 
Black Sea. 

At Constantinople the Greeks had put up a bell, 
which was protested wgainst by the old Turkish 
party, but the Minister of Foreign Affairs declared 
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that the Greeks might use bells in their diteten, 
as the law no longer prohibited it. 

The Porte has refused to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Circassia, for reasons arising from 
the treaty of Paris. 

The Central American States have formed a co- 
alition a gains t Nicaragua, and troops from Guate- 
mala, Salvador and Honduras were said to be on 
the march on the last accounts. Walker was at 
Virgin Bay preparing to invade Costa Rica. His 
force was said to amount to 1,000 foreigners, and 
500 natives, and they were suffering much from 
sickness. 

The agent sent to Panama by 
to investigate the recent disturbances , has arrived 
there. No further difficulties with "the natives 
have occurred. 

Domestic.—By the California mail of the 20th 
ult., we learn that San Francisco was in a state of 
intense excitement, owing to a man named Casey 
having shot J. King, editor of the Bulletin, = the 
street, causing his death twodaysafterwards. Casey 
was immediately arrested and ‘plac ed in prison; but 
popular indignation having been aroused by the 
failure to convict the criminals in some former 
cases of the kind, the old Vigilance Committee 
was revived, an organized mob of about 2,500 
men took possession of the jail, on the 18th ult., 
removed thence Casey and another murderer, 
named Cora, and it was expected both would be 
hung. The Committee was orgauized throughout 
the State, and proclaimed their intention to drive 
the gamblers, who have long infested the commu- 
nity, from the State. 

Governor Shannon, of Kanzas, issued a pro- 
clamation on the 4th inst , commanding illegal 
military organizations to disband, or they would be 
dispersed by the U.S. troops, declaring that all 
law-abiding citizens, without distinction of party, 
must be protected in their persons and property, 
and that the President’s proclamation of 2d mo. 
1lth, will be strictly enforced. The towns of 
Ossawatomie and Palmyra have been sacked by 
Pro-Slavery parties. Guerilla bands traverse the 
country, plundering and burning, and the Free 
State men are organizing for resistance. Several 
skirmishes have taken place. Col. Sumner, with 
the U.S. troops, is striving to preserve order. He 
dispersed a party of Missourians on the 7th, but 
they returned with reinforcements the next na 
and a collision between them and the 
forces was anticipated. Many settlers are Siaes 
from the Territory, and much privation and suffer- 
ing exist among those who remain. Two of the 
Congressional Committee arrived at St. Louis on 
the 12th. The testimony they have taken, is said 
to show that of 5,500 votes given atthe Legisla- 
tive election of 3d mo., 1855, only 1,100 were 
cast by actual residents. ‘To sustain laws based 
on this election, the Territory is now convulsed 
by civil war. Gov. Robinson, Ex-Gov. Reeder, 
and six others, have been indicted for treason, in 
the First Judicial District of Kanzas. 

A Convention of that portion of the American 
party opposed to the nomination of Millard Fill- 
more for the Presidency, and to the pro-slavery 
position assumed by the party, met in New York, 
on the 12th. All the free States were represented, | 
with the addition of Delaware. A communication | 
from the National Republican Committee, inviting 
the co-operation of all opposed to slavery aggres- | 
sions, was favorably received, and resolutions | 
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adopted to ascertain by balloting, the choice of 
the Convention for Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates, and afterwards to appoint a 
committee to confer with such candidates and 
with the Republican Convention, to meet in Phila- 
delphia on the 17th. After several ballots, N. P. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, was nominated for 
President, and Wm. F. Johnston, of Penn., for 
Vice President. The New Jersey delegates, and 
five others from New York, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, seceded from the Convention, and nomi- 
nated R. F. Stockton and Kenneth Raynor. 

Gen. Harney has held a council with the Sionx 
Indians, at Fort Pierre, on the Missouri River, and 
concluded a satisfactory treaty. The Indians hav- 
ing, by previous treaty, agree xd to give up stolen 
property and offenders, surrendered twelve of their 
people as prisoners, giving up a number of stolen 
horses and mules. Gen. Harney released the pris+ 
oners in a few days, to the surprise of the Indians, 
who expected them to be put to death. 

Contributions of flour and other provisions are 
being sent from New York to be distributed gra- 
tuitously among the suffering inhabitants of the 
Cape Verde Islands, 

Grasshoppers are said to be destroying the crops 
in the Indian territory, west of Arkansas. 

Coneress.—The resolutions of the Massachusetts 
Legislature relative to the assault upon Senator 
Sumner were read in the Senate on the I Ith, when 
Butler, of 8S. C., denounced them as pronouncing 
judgment without investigation, but moved to lay 
them on the table and print them, which was 
agreed to. The resolution requesting the President 
to send Gen. Scott to command the U. S. troops in 


Kanzas, was taken up, and ledtoa ae debate, 
some members opposing it a8 an unnecessary in- 


terference with the functions of the President and 
an implied censure of his course, while the mover 
and others advocated it as calculated to have a 
calming effect. The Senate adjourned without ta- 
On the 12th and 13th, Senator 
Butier made a speech in reply to Sumner, charging 
him with misrepresentation aud calumny, and 
justifying Brooks in assaulting him. Wilson, of 
Mass., rejoined with spirit and dignity. On the 
16th, J. M. Clayton spoke upon Kanzas affairs, ob- 
jecting to both the bills for its admission, and of- 
fering a substitute. It directs the Secretary of 
State to cause a census to be taken, on which an 
apportionment for members of the Legislature shall 
be made, and the Governor shall then order by 
proclamation, an election to be held within sixty 
days. It abrogates the oppressive statutes enacted 
by the spurious Legislature, and provides for the 
admission of Kunzas as a State when it shall con- 
tain 93,420 inhabitants. The resolutions of the 
Rhode island Legislature, condemning the Sumner 
assault, were presented. 

In the House of Representatives a message was 
received from the President on the 11th, in reply 
to the resolution calling for information relative to 
to the action of the late Peace Congress at Paris, 
and of the leading powers of Europe, in respect to 
privateering, stating that no information on the sub- 
ject had been officially communicated to this 
government. No quorum being present, no further 
business was transacted during the week, except 
the presentation, on the 14th, of the resolutions of 

assachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, in 
relation to the recent outrages in Congress and in 


' Kanzas. 








